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THE DALTON PLAN 



E. D. JACKMAN 
High School, Dalton, Massachusetts 



The Dalton plan as originated by Miss Helen Parkhurst, 
educational director of the Child Education Foundation of New 
York City, and put into operation in the high school, includes the 
following conspicuous features: (i) monthly assignment, (2) free- 
dom of study, (3) freedom of progress, (4) individual instruction, 
and (5) group creativeness. The purpose of this article is to show 
how each of these features is being developed in actual practice, 
to comment on the obstacles encountered, and to estimate the 
value of the plan as a stimulus to individual development and 
social consciousness. 

The high school of Dalton, Massachusetts, represents a typical 
New England manufacturing community. It is a small institution, 
including about 125 students, and has a good record as a prepara- 
tory school. The town itself comprises about 4,000 people, chiefly 
dependent for employment on the paper manufactories— industries 
long established and interwoven with community tradition. Root 
stocks of the population are chiefly English, Irish, and Scotch. 
Habituated to a peaceful round of industry and annals breathing 
of law and order, the people are generally contented with things 
as they are. Disturbances due to dissatisfied labor or disorder 
arising from friction between racial factions are almost outside 
the realm of Dalton experience. Because of such stable conditions, 
a radical experiment in education is the more remarkable, even if 
more difficult. It is probably bound to have some interest to the 
fraternity of educators. 

It was determined that the school should begin the experiment 
at the middle of the school year. The fact that nearly all the 
courses are continuous throughout the school year of ten months has 
undoubtedly tended to obscure to some extent the worth of data 
relating to individual progress. It has, moreover, proved a handi- 
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cap to the enterprise, for because of it the new system was forced 
to assume the accumulated liabilities of the old plan. Especially 
was the effect of the handicap apparent in the attitude of the 
public. The average citizen had accepted the school under the 
conventional system as a traditional institution the workings of 
which were not usually questioned, nor its practical results sub- 
mitted to searching and critical survey. The advent of a plan 
admittedly radical instantly brought every detail of school operation 
into the limelight. The tendency on the part of many citizens, 
therefore, has been to charge all difficulties and defects directly 
to the new order. I mention these causes and effects to show that 
the experiment has been the harder to perform, and that the 
results attained may probably be rated as more valuable than in a 
less conservative community. 

Assuming that half the year's work had been done, the teachers 
of each department made out in fairly general terms a schedule 
covering the content of their courses for the remainder of the year 
and divided the schedule into five portions, each representing the 
standard amount of ground to be covered in one month. On the 
monthly bulletin that amount was divided into four weekly portions. 
The monthly bulletins were then posted on the wall of each of the 
respective departmental rooms. Each card had a characteristic 
color denoting the year group in which the various students 
were enrolled. Any supplementary assignment deemed by the 
instructor desirable for interpreting the more general assignment 
of the month was from time to time posted and distinguished 
against a background of appropriate color. Each student was 
issued a monthly individual card of the same size and color; on 
one side spaces were provided in which he copied from the depart- 
mental bulletin his assignments for the month in his several courses. 
The other side was divided vertically into columns with the title 
of the courses at their heads, and horizontally into twenty spaces 
representing the number of standard days' work in the monthly 
job. Here the student indicated his estimate of his progress by 
means of a vertical line drawn in the proper subject column from 
bottom to top. When the line was complete over the twenty-day 
spaces, he was at liberty to present himself for examination in the 
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monthly work of the subject. In a similar manner he estimated 
his progress in the other departments in which he was enrolled 
and took the respective examinations. During his month's work 
he could divide his daily attention among all departments or he 
might choose to concentrate on one subject, finishing the respective 
tasks in succession. When the card was complete with all marks, 
dates of beginning and finishing, and signature of parent, he 
presented the card to his group adviser, secured a fresh card, and 
was ready to attack the work of the next month. 

A partial description of a sample card shows the following facts 
about an individual student's work. The student in question 
began with history and the first day he devoted his entire time to 
the subject, doing, as he estimated, four days' work in that subject. 
He seems to have found the subject hard on his second and third 
days, for his progress was slow. On his fourth and fifth days he did 
two weeks' work in mathematics. His total task was completed in 
sixteen days, four days short of the standard amount of time allowed. 

Freedom of movement during study hours is, of course, implied 
in the foregoing statement. The only conditions made were that 
the pupil should not spend unusual time in passing, that his pass- 
ing should be orderly, and that he should at once seek contact with 
his job. Communication was not forbidden, but any evidence of 
disorder was treated as an affront to honest workers, and the guilty 
person directed to choose the work of another department. 

The teacher's part in this scheme is fivefold: (1) to preserve 
an atmosphere of study in the room, (2) to explain any detail of 
the assignment, (3) to give information in regard to the use of 
departmental equipment, (4) to give suggestions in regard to 
methods of attacking particular problems, and (5) when the need 
actually arises to give full explanation of a point and of its relation 
to the general principle of the subject. 

Presence in school was attested by means of a time sheet posted 
near the entrance. On this sheet the student checked up his 
advent, and, if late, inserted in a special column the time of his 
arrival. He was responsible to his group adviser for explanation 
of either absence or tardiness. The general honesty in the use of 
this time sheet is an extremely encouraging feature of the work. 
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The forenoon only was devoted to the individual work described, 
and the assembly in which the attendance of all was required was 
concluded the first half of the day. In the original plan proposed 
by Miss Parkhurst, group consciousness and creativeness were to 
be attained through the organization of special groups, the interests 
of which were to be developed through investigation of special 
phases of a subject. For instance, in relation to English, debate, 
public speaking, dramatics, and literary discussions were proposed; 
for history, discussions of political questions of the day, of the art 
of some particular period and its meaning as related to the life 
of that era; for science, practical demonstrations of peculiar 
phenomena or of homemade scientific apparatus; for Latin, reports 
on translated works, Roman government, or the nature of Latin 
life as revealed in Pompeian excavations; for French, comparison 
of Parisian French with phases of the Canadian dialects, or the 
bringing of some person to the group who could tell of France 
as he saw it. Cut-and-dried recitations were altogether to be 
dispensed with as being forced and artificial. 

Unfortunately, or at least so it seems, this broad, natural, and 
altogether ingenious scheme was not carried into effect. It was 
believed by the state inspector of secondary schools, to whom the 
matter was referred, that systematic drill was superior to any 
attempted spontaneity of creativeness. A compromise was tried. 
Afternoon schedules of recitations were put into operation — • 
recitations based upon the indicated median of class progress — 
and an earnest effort was made by the teachers to hold the interest 
of a group of students divided by varying rates of progress to an 
actual lesson drawn from the textbooks of the class. The results 
of this attempt to weld together two inharmonious systems 
were not altogether encouraging. Where some good results were 
obtained, they followed methods similar to those of Miss Park- 
hurst's original plan. English, history, and science, as well as 
the higher mathematics, naturally drifted into conditions of 
promise. Language study, especially French, began to give trouble. 
This was partly remedied by giving up a part of the precious fore- 
noon time to drill and memory work. At the end of the year 
students were being encouraged to choose the group appropriate 
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to their progress, and intelligent use of this principle of choice 
did much to solve difficulties. It seems to be true, however, that, 
even though drill and memory work may be necessary and may 
avert future disaster from the student preparing for college, the 
souls of Rome and of France are just as far away, perhaps farther 
away, because of persistent absorption of the energies of students 
and teachers of foreign languages. 

We are forced to admit that in this school, at least, and probably 
in many others, the forced and unnatural method of teaching 
modern language — giving instruction solely to prepare for college 
— is mischievous in the extreme. Had it been possible suddenly 
to reform in this respect, making the right atmosphere for the 
language and letting it develop like a natural organism, the system 
of Miss Parkhurst would have fitted the subject as a good glove 
fits the hand. The conclusion deduced from observation is that 
not the plan but the conditions under which we were trying to use 
the plan were at fault. This conclusion is highly encouraging, for 
the instructors know what must be striven for in the future. 
Modern language, like any other subject, presents no insuperable 
difficulty. More than that, the subject, properly approached, 
would perhaps benefit to an unusual extent. 

No special training was given the teachers in preparation for 
the change. The plan was under consideration for some months 
previous to its adoption, and they had ample opportunity to com- 
prehend its principles. It is true that they made some mistakes, 
that of overloading the monthly assignment with details being 
perhaps the most serious. All report a new vision of education 
and a desire for further progress in the same line. 

Our observations and collected data lead to interesting con- 
clusions in regard to the students of low intellect as well as to 
results with the pupils of high intelligence. In regard to the 
former the majority showed profit in thoroughness and inspiration. 
The facts that the entering class was not intellectually as strong 
as usual and that the proportion of absolute failure was considerably 
decreased seem to speak well for results. It is, of course, true 
that the system increases the difficulty of adjustment for entering 
pupils, coming as they do from elementary schools conducted 
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under the conventional system. Some of the brighter pupils, 
notably girls accustomed to attainment of high rank through the 
exercise of memory alone, suffered a reduction of inspiration and 
apparent progress. Time brought to many of them readjustment 
and some understanding of values hitherto unknown, and though in 
some cases the lost ground was recovered slowly their increased 
self-reliance and initiative were deemed full compensation. A 
larger proportion of boys of all grades of intellect than of girls 
similarly considered received immediate benefit. This may be 
due to the greater general experience of the average boy in exercising 
his creative faculties. 

The advantages of the system are fairly evident. Unusually able 
students need no longer to be held back to fulfil the necessities of a 
rigid schedule. Students of rather low ability will be able to go on 
without the Damoclean threat of withheld credit and will be able 
also to reap full benefit of the instructor's direct assistance and 
inspiration. Repeaters, that bugbear of the program-devising 
principal, need no longer exist. There need be no turning back, 
except for proper reviews, and the self-conscious, dull student is not 
forced periodically to regard himself as an intellectual failure. 

The problem of general discipline appears to be solved. Even 
in the earliest weeks of our work under the plan the atmosphere of 
order and quiet industry was truly remarkable. Under the con- 
ventional hide-and-seek relations between teacher and pupil, a 
single instance of disorder was likely to spread like contagion 
throughout the school. Under our plan an attempt at disorder 
was bitterly resented by most of the pupils affected by it and influ- 
enced no one beyond the immediate scene. The close contact in 
departmental rooms between teacher and pupil deepened the 
sympathetic insight of both and largely prevented that friction 
between individuals which so often blights the fondest hopes of 
the educational theorist in the concrete application of his ideas. 

Since under this plan all teaching is done strictly by depart- 
ments, no teacher finds himself obliged to force an interest in a 
subject to which he is really indifferent in order that the subject 
may be provided in the school curriculum. This fact, coupled with 
the elimination of friction between teacher and pupil, means that 
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the nervous strain so destructive to the health and abilities of the 
average instructor is eliminated. 

Under this plan the pupil slowly but surely acquires the point 
of view of the great industrial leaders in regard to time. No 
longer is the period of youth a fund of time to be squandered on 
useless diversions. He gradually gets the idea that his time is his 
capital, to be spent, indeed, but to be spent systematically and 
judiciously. His education becomes his vocation. He catches his 
first full vision of responsibility and, stimulated by the knowledge 
of powers recently discovered, he learns not to shirk the respon- 
sibility. He learns that a ranking system at best is an extremely 
poor measure of education, that the true measure lies in the 
increase of his own consciousness of power. 

Table I presents a brief survey of monthly ranks and semester 
averages for the purpose of the comparison of results in subjects 
as well as results with different individuals. Ten students of an 
upper-class group are taken as they come in order, a group fairly 
representative of the school. The teachers of French and mathe- 
matics were the same throughout the year. There was, however, 
a change in English at mid-year. The second English teacher 
was more highly trained and was considerably more critical. 
This may account for a general fall in rank. Certainly it ought 
to be mentioned. As may be guessed, A is an excellent all-around 
student. Her most noticeable change is in mathematics, where 
she gained n per cent during the five months. D is a boy not 
especially adapted to the subject and hitherto indifferent. His 
difference of 31 per cent in mathematics is likewise remarkable. 
The general advance in this subject is worthy of note. I have not 
included history in these statistics, but the showing in United 
States history was even better; in other histories it was about the 
same as in mathematics. 

Statistics of rank are, however, deceptive. Who has invented 
a ranking system which will present a just estimate of originality, 
initiative, and self-reliance? The teachers of French and Latin 
felt that some gain in self-dependence had been made, though 
they were not at all sure that the subject had been better mastered. 
The teachers of mathematics, English, history, and science reported 
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not only an advance in rank but a broader group of fundamental 
principles, a more practical attitude toward the subject, as well 
as a sturdier independence of mind. 



TABLE I 



Student 
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Ranks 



First 
Month 



Second 
Month 



Third 
Month 



Fourth 
Month 



Fifth 
Month 



English 



§S 



gas 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F. 
G 
H 
I. 
J 

A 
B 
C 
D 

E 
F. 
G 
J- 

A 
C 
E 
F 
G 



95 
94 
9° 
77 
87 
82 

83 
9° 
87 
90 



90 


90 


90 


88 


88 


86 


87 


90 


88 


8S 


78 


90 


85 


88 


85 


77 


80 


77 


80 


80 


84 


86 


87 


80 


80 


84 


80 


80 


80 


75 


87 


87 


8S 


85 


75 


81 


82 


85 


8S 


75 


8S 


90 


8S 


85 


85 


78 


90 


90 


80 


78 



Mathematics 



84 
90 
81 

54 
96 
80 
80 

66 



French 



94 
75 
88 
69 
82 



89 
85 
82 

79 
83 
80 

85 
83 
86 
84 



95 


87 


100 


95 


100 


100 


97 


100 


100 


90 


80 

87 


95 
81 


93 
85 


100 
88 


93 
85 


95 
80 


97 
78 


100 
90 


100 
95 


100 

78 


90 
84 


94 
84 


93 
90 


100 
100 


98 

85 



95 
98 

93 

85 
98 
81 
95 
87 



96 


92 


94 


90 


90 


77 


74 


74 


78 


76 


92 


87 


92 


90 


90 


70 


7i 


78 


70 


72 


88 


81 


75 


77 


72 



92 

76 
90 
72 

79 



As I am writing, report has come to me from England that 
schools involving an enrolment of approximately 5,000 pupils are 
making trials of the plan, the essentials of which were carried 
abroad last spring by an English educator, a guest of the school in 
May. The comment of Professor T. P. Nunn, at a recent meeting 
of the British Educational Association at Cardiff, may or may 
not have been inspired by the Dalton plan, but his basic idea is 
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certainly the same. As reported in an editorial of the Springfield 
Republican, Friday, September 10, 1920, "Professor Nunn greatly 
interested the psychology section by a plea for the emancipation 
of schools from bondage to the time-table. Some subjects, he 
admits, such, for example, as linguistics, are social in their character 
and can as a rule best be taught collectively. But he urged that 
in other subjects much might be left to the pupils' working how, 
when, and where they found it best and referring to their teachers 
in their respective classrooms for guidance and explanation, their 
work also being subject to revision at stated times." Surely 
Dr. Nunn's words constitute a fairly good definition of the educa- 
tional process going on in the Dalton High School from February 
to June of this year. 



